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Memorabilia. 





poNceviry is a subject which from time | 


to time interests our readers, so we will 
note here for reference the appearance on 





March 8 in The Times, of a letter from Sir | 


Walter Braithwaite, to tell the public of a 


veteran, Troop Sergeant-Major John Strat- | 
ford, a Chelsea pensioner, who died a few | 


weeks ago at the age of 103. The official re- 
cord of his services, one to be proud of, be- 
gins with ‘‘ Received a Medal for ‘ Long Ser- 
vice and Good Conduct, with Gratuity of 
£5,’ a Medal for the Punjab Campaign of 
1848-49, a Medal for the Persian Expedi- 
tion of 1857, a Medal for the Central Indian 
Campaign in 1857-58.’’ The writer mentions 
that 200 years ago died Private William 


Hiseland of Lord Orkney’s Regiment, an In- | TiC : 
Pensioner of Chelsea Hospital, at the age of | found it in good Order and Repair, and 
| examined all the Prifoners, who were very 


112, and that the epitaph on his tombstone 
reads: ‘‘ A Veteran if ever soldier was ’’ -— 
which is perhaps almost too obvious. 


MONG the paintings attributed to the 
Maitre de Moulins at the French exhi- 
bition, was one of a saint and a donor (No. 
68) called ‘St. Victor and a Donor.’ Mr. 


this month, strongly supports the identifica- 
tion of the donor with King René of Anjou, 
pointing out that the arms of the saint’s 
shield—Gules, an escarbuncle—are the same 
as those borne, in Fromenti’s ‘ Buisson 
Ardent’ and in other representations, by 
St. Maurice of Agaunum, René’s patron, 


and takes it that both the saint, who should | 


be called Maurice, not Victor, and the donor, 
are portraits of the good king. 
Another work on which Mr. Beard seeks 


to throw light is the ‘ Virgin and Child,’ a | 


group of sculpture sent by the Musée des 
Augustins at Toulouse. The heraldry on 
the shield has been effaced—a fact which 
suggests forcible removal from its proper 
home, perhaps at the time of the Revolution. 





Mr. Beard makes the attractive conjecture 
that the group was perhaps originally part 
of an ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ of which the 
charming ‘ Mary of Burgundy’ was another 
member. 
E learn that the Mayfair Press will pub- 
lish at the end of this month, ‘ The 
Turf Who’s Who?’ which has been compiled 
by our correspondent, Masor J. Farrrax- 
BLAKEBOROUGH, M.c. It gives us a record of 
over a thousand biographies of owners, 
breeders, race officials, amateur riders, 
trainers, jockeys and other characters of the 
Turf. The Marquis of Zetland contributes 
a Foreword. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Daily Journal, Saturday, March 
li, 1782: 


We hear that a new Ballad opera, after 
the Manner of the Beggar’s Opera call’d, 
The Humours of the Court, is now under 
Examination before the Lord Chamberlain 
of the Houfhold, in order for his Leave to 
act the fame at one of the Theatres. 

On Wednefday the lft Inftant, David 
Patton, Efq; High Bailiff of the Liberty of 








| Weftminster, (having lately purchafed that 


Office) came for the firft time to the Gate 
houfe Prifon, view’d it thoroughly, and 


eafy, and well pleafed with their Ufage; all 


| unanimoufly commending the Goodnefs and 





Clemency of Mr. Geary the Keeper, and Mr. 
Bignell the Clerk and Turnkey ; upon which, 
being well fatisfy’d, was fo good as to for- 
give a poor Prifoner a Fine of 101. and 


) ) | order’d him to be turn’d out; and alfo gave 
Charles R. Beard, in the Connoisseur for 


the Prifoners a Guinea to drink her 
Majefty’s Health, to celebrate her Birth- 
Day, which was done accordingly, with all 
imaginable Joy. 

Yefterday the Society of College Youths 
met at the Fleece Tavern in Cornhill, where 
they had a very handfome Dinner, in Com- 
memoration of that unequalled Performance 
of 7018 Cinques, lately rung by them at St. 
Michael’s ; they were accompanied by many 
worthy Gentlemen, who delight in that Exer- 


cife. 
This Day is Published. 


In the LONDON JOURNAL 
A Caveat against BUBBLING. 
Felix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. HOR. 
Printed for J. PEELE, in Amen-Corner, Pater- 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
EDMUND SPENSER: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF SOME - RECENT 
RESEARCHES INTO HIS LIFE AND LINEAGE, 
WITH SOME NOTICE OF HIS FAMILY AND 
DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante pp. 110, 128, 146, 165). 


RX. 


Was Spenser married twice? Was he a 

_ widower in June, 1594, when he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Boyle ? 

In his elegiac poem, ‘ Daphnaida,’ written 
in 1591, on Douglas Howard, wife of Sir 
Arthur Gorges (Alcyon of the poem) of Wrax- 
all, Somerset, he writes of himself as fol- 
lows :— 

One, whom like wofulness impressed deepe 

Hath made fit mate thy wretched case to 





heere 
And given like cause with thee to waile and 
weepe 
Griefe finds some ease by him that like 
does beare. 


Gorges had lost his wife. Surely this is 
the language of another bereaved husband! 
It can hardly have reference to Rosalind, 
loved and lost some dozen years ago, even 
if allowance be made for words so ill-fitted to 
describe an unsuccessful wooing. But it is 
only fair to set against this view the words 
of the conclusion of ‘Colin Clouts Come Home 
Again’ also written in 1591. 

Other considerations, however, enter into 
this question:— (1) Catherine Spenser, the 
poet’s daughter, was the wife of William 
Wiseman whose Funeral Entry is thus re- 
corded in Ulster’s Office, Dublin Castle :— 

William Wiseman of Bandonbridge, Co, 
Cork, eldest son of Symon Wiseman of Bandon- 
bridge, died at Ballintray, Co. Waterford, 11th 
February 1635, and was buried in the chancel 
of the Church at Youghal, Co. Cork. He took 
as first wife Katherin, eldest daughter of 
Edmund Spenser of Kilcolman, Co. Cork, by 
whom he had no issue and as second wife Als, 
daughter of Sir Richard Smith of Ballintray, 
by whom he had no issue. 

The truth of the above is testified by sub- 
scription of Sir Robert Travers of Rochfords- 
town, Co. Cork, Knt., who returned the certi- 
a to be recorded in Ulster’s Office, 21 June, 


William Wiseman was Escheator of Co. 
Cork in 1588, probably earlier, an important 
post in the Irish administration of the time. 





He must therefore have been born c. 1563 
and, assuming Catherine to have been the 
eldest child of Spenser’s 1594 marriage she 
could not herself have been married before 
1613 or 1614 when the disparity of age be. 
tween husband and wife would have beep 
very great. Wiseman married a second time 
in October, 1635, and died in February, 1536 
(Lismore Papers). 

(2) Richard Boyle, the Great Earl of 
Cork, makes no mention of Silvanus Spenser, 
the eldest son, in his correspondence, where- 
as the second son, Peregrine, is often alluded 
to. 

(3) In the Chancery petition, 1603, by Sil- 
vanus Spenser against his ‘“‘ mother’ and 
her second husband there is nothing to show 
that Silvanus was a minor, which he would 
have been if he were the son, and not the 
step-son, of Elizabeth Boyle. 

(4) Then there is the Christian 
Catherine, of Spenser’s daughter. Whilst 
he gave to his sons fanciful and _ unusual 
names, that of his daughter is evidently a 
family one. But Elizabeth Boyle’s immedi- 
ate ancestry does not contain this name, and 
the poet’s mother, as we know, was named 
Elizabeth. 

(5) Finally, there is the recently discovered 
marriage in October, 1579 at St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster of an Edmounde Spen- 
ser to Machabyas Chylde. In April, 1580, 
Gabriel Harvey writing to Spenser makes 
plain allusion to a Mrs, Spenser: ‘‘Per 
tuam Venerem altera Rosalindula est ... 
O mea Domina Immerito mea_ bellissima 
Collina, Clouta, multo plus plurimum salve 
atque vale.’’ She is a second Rosalind, she 
is a fair-haired beauty, Harvey will write 
to her at a very early date, she is Mrs. Colin 
Clout. 

This lady with the very unusual name has 
been taken to be the daughter of Robart 
Childe of Westminster, one of the grooms of 
‘the Queen’s Majestie’s Pastrie,’’ who died 
in February, 1573 (Westminster Wills, 
Somerset House, Elsam, 69). Unfortunately, 
Robart Childe’s will gives us very little in 
formation as to his family. His _ wife 
Jeronimia is the universal legatee and exe: 
cutrix, no mention being made of children. 
There is further the marriage of a Robert 
Childe to Alice Lorde at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster in October, 1556. Therefore, if 
Robart Childe, groom of the ‘‘ Pastrie’’ was 
Spenser’s father-in-law and identical with 
the Robert who married Alice Lorde, he 
must have been twice married. There 18 
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nothing inherently improbable in this how- | 
ever. It must be noted, however, that several | 
persons of this name resided in the parish | 
of St, Margaret’s, Westminster. Prior to | 
1604 we have records of four baptisms, five | 
marriages, and seven burials of persons of | 
the name in St. Margaret’s, the earliest | 
being a marriage in 1539; and after 1604 | 
these records are very numerous indeed. | 

It is therefore highly probable that Spenser | 
was a widower when he married Elizabeth | 
Boyle in 1594, and the St. Margaret’s mar- | 
riage of 1579 is very probably his, but the | 
West Drayton marriage of 1586 has also to 
be borne in mind in this regard. It would | 
almost certainly follow that Silvanus and 
Catherine Spenser were not the children of 
Elizabeth Spenser (neé Boyle) and that her 
only Spenser child was Peregrine. 

On this subject reference may very profit- | 
ably be made to the very able article in the | 
Review of English Studies, July, 1931, _ by | 
Mr. Douglas Hamer. 

X. 


woman was Elizabeth | 


What manner of 
Boyle whose locks were “‘ finest gold ’’ (Son- | 
net xv)—if indeed this allusion does not be- | 
long to Spenser’s first wife. To the lure of | 
his love for Elizabeth, however, we owe 
‘Epithalamion,’ ‘‘ the most magnificent lyric 
ever penned of love triumphant,’’ as it has 
well been described. 

Here is one of her letters to Richard | 
Boyle. It has been reproduced in fac- 
simile in ‘ Lismore Papers’ wherein one may 
study its bold calligraphy :— 

Sr. Being the time is long sinc I saw you | 
and the distance of my being so farr off... | 
4s for health I thanke God, I am much | 
better than I was, and have found better con- | 
tentment than ever I have found befor. 

I remayn your very loving kinswoman, | 

Eliza Tynt. 


Gillinghame this 
xxij Desember 
1615. 


On 1 April, 1620, she sent a letter to 
Boyle asking him to accept £5 from her, 
“my brothers Rente and hereafter I hope 
he will not be so backward.’? From the en- | 
dorsement on this letter it appears that this | 
brother was Alexander (Boyle). On 19 Nov., 
1616, she alludes to Richard Boyle’s offer 
“for my sonne to remaine with your lord- 
shipe for his better edicacion.”” Later she 
calls this son ‘‘ one of my cheefist joys.’’ Dr. 
Gosart is of opinion that this refers to her 
son Peregrine Spenser, then some eighteen 
years old, but it is much more probable that ! 


Oct. 5, 1669. 


the allusion is to her son, Richard Secker- 
stone, about whom Boyle wrote May 30, 
1625: ‘‘I gave my godson, Richard Secker- 
stone, cornett to Sir Thomas Stafford, a 
faier horse,’’ and again, May 11, 1627: “I 
have this day promised my godson, Richard 
Seckerston, cornett of Sir Thomas Stafford, 
a lease for 51 years . . . of the ploughland 


| of Ogehill, parcel of Campier at the rent of 


31 li.” On Dec. 20, 1629, the great Earl 
writes: ‘‘ Wm. Barber received of Mr. Seck- 
erston who is married to Wm. Lluellyns wid- 
doe for the Mickas Rents of Clonards xii li.”’ 
The William Lewellin alluded to here had 
been twice Mayor of Youghal, in 1620 and 
again in 1623. He died on 4 May, 1628 
(Dineley’s ‘Tour in Ireland’). Whether 
the Mr. Seckerston of this final excerpt above 
is identical with Richard Seckerston is not 
quite clear, but the statement in ‘ Old Kerry 
Records,’ vol. vii that Richard Segerson, son 


| of Roger and Elizabeth Spencer, was quarter- 


master at the battle of Knockanuss (Novem- 
ber, 1647) on the Royalist side must be re- 
ceived with scepticism. There was a well- 


| known Kerry family of Segerson of which 
| this Richard was much more probably a 


member. 

The Irish records reveal only three per- 
sons who bore the exceedingly rare name of 
Seckerston, viz.:— Roger, who married 
Elizabeth Spenser, his son Richard, and a 
Stephen Seckerstone, who was an interrogator 
of the witness to the nuncupative will of 
William Tynte of Cahirmoney, Co. Cork, 
Interrogation Sept. 10, 1671. 

Elizabeth Boyle was, we judge, a generous, 
eager-hearted woman, quickly responsive to 
kindness and well educated, as became her 
birth and station in life. Her marriage with 
the poet was clouded hy the troubles of the 
time and by his early death. Marrying 


| again in 1600 she was again a widow in 1606. 


Her third husband was Captain, afterwards 
Sir, Robert’ Tynte, then a widower with at 
least one child. Elizabeth Boyle was buried 


| in the church of Kilcredan, now in ruins, 


three miles east of Castlemartyr, Co. Cork. 
On the south side of the altar was the Tynte 
monument, with an effigy of Sir Robert in 
coat-armour ‘‘and at his head and feet are 
two women in a praying posture, all of 
painted alabaster’’ (Smith’s ‘ History of 
Cork ’)—evidently Sir Robert’s two wives. 
Burke states that there were no children of 
Tynte’s first marriage, but it is certain there 
was at least one who will be mentioned sub- 
sequently. 
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Although the dedication to Sir Walter | Israel believed the writer to have been Spen- 


Raleigh of ‘ Colin Clouts Come Home Again ’ 
is dated from Kilcolman, Dec. 27, 1591, there 
is no entry of this poem in the Stationers’ 


Register, and it was not brought out by Pon- | 


sonby until 1595. The brief 
shows the deep gratitude of the poet to 
Raleigh for “singular favours and sundrie 
good turnes shewed to me at my late being 
in England,’’ and requests Raleigh’s protec 
tion ‘‘against the malice of evil! mouthes 


dedication | 


which are alwaies wide open to carpe at and | 


misconstrue my simple meaning.”’ 


To the year 1595 also belongs the publica- 
tion of the volume of poems entitled 
‘Amoretti and Epithalamion,’ which was 
entered in the Stationers’ Register Nov. 19, 
1594. 

To this volume William Ponsonby, the pub- 


| first of September, 1596.” 


lisher, prefixed a dedication to ‘‘ Sir Robert | 


Needham, Knight,’’ who 
honour of knighthood for service in Ireland 
from Lord Deputy Russell, Sept. 1, 1594, had 
left the Deputy’s camp for England, Sept. 
25, 1594, and was back in Ireland again 
April 7, 1596. A twofold, but not very ade- 
quate, reason is given by Ponsonby for this 
dedication:— (1) because of Needham’s 
‘*delighte in learned poesie,’’ (2) because 
“this gentle Muse. . 
your happy companye (though to your selfe 
unknowne) seemeth to make choyse of you.”’ 


Earls of Kilmorey in Co. Down, Ireland, 
was of Shavington (Shenton) in Shropshire. 


had received the | 


ser himself, and the occasion the presenta. 
tion of this identical copy of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene’ to Elizabeth Boyle. 

The Sonnet itself makes it evident that it 
accompanied the gift of a book written by 
Spenser. 

XI. 

The year 1596 saw Spenser again in Lon. 
don. The exact date of his arrival there js 
not known, but he dates the dedication of 
“Fowre Hymnes’ from Greenwich, “this 
This work was 
published by Ponsonby, who brought out 
‘Prothalamion’ in the same year, neither 
work being entered in the Stationers’ Regis. 
ter. At this time too the poet arranged for 
the publication of the second part, Books 
IV-VI, of the ‘ Faerie Queen,’ which was en- 
tered in the Stationers’ Register Jan. 20, 
1596/7. But other, and more mundane, 


| affairs required his presence, and that of his 


| Proceedings 


. crossing the Seas in | 


wife in London at this time. A narrative of 
these affairs lay long concealed under a singu. 
larly inaccurate entry in the ‘ Calendar of 
in Chancery in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth’ 3 v. iii, 4 (S.s. 1): “Ed 
mond Spencer and others v. Thomas, Enmily 
and John Matthew. Performance of Trust, 
Personal Matters.’’ The present writer was 


| fortunate enough to obtain the original docu- 
| ments in this lawsuit which deserves to bk 


He was later Vice-President of the Council | 


in the Marches of Wales and Sheriff of 
Shropshire. Professor Renwick cannot find 
any particular reason for this dedication, 
and can only guess at the person, unknown 
to Needham, who carried the poems to Eng- 
land in the same ship, suggesting Hugh 
Cuffe, Spenser’s neighbour in Ireland. 

A clue to the selection of Needham for this 


| ‘ . 
George, 


particular literary honour may perhaps be | 


found in the fact that his wife was Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Aston, and it will 
be noticed in the pedigree, at p. 168, that 
Mary Spencer, daughter of Sir John Spen- 
cer and his wife Katherine Kitson, married 
Sir Edward Aston. It is stated, however, that 
there were no children of this, the first, mar- 
riage of Aston. 

A peculiar literary interest attaches to 
Sonnet I. Sir Israel Gollancz was the pos- 
sessor of a copy of the first edition of the 
‘Faerie Queen’ I-III on a blank page of 
which someone has written this Sonnet. 


Sir | 


Sir Robert Needham, the ancestor of the | set out fully in view of its great importance: 


To the Right honourable Sir Thomas Eeger- 
ton Knight, Lorde Keeper of the Greate Seale 
of England, 20 Noveni., 1596. 


; Your Orators Edmond Spencer, gent, 
and Elizabeth his wife, George Boyle and 


Alexander Boyle, gents. 

Whereas Ferdinando Freckleton, gent, and 
Johan his wife, mother of the said Elizabeth, 
and Alexander intending the ad- 
vancement of your Orators about the 25th 
year of the now Queen’s reign delivered the 
sum of £100 of the legacies bequeathed unto 
them by Stephen Boyle, their deceased father, 
unto one Edward Lucye of Kingston in the 
County of Warwick gent and for the repay- 
ment thereof the said Edward together with 
Valentine Knightley Esquier by their obliga- 


tion in the sum of £200 dated May 21, % 
Elizabeth, by the appointment of the _ said 


Freckleton and Johan his wife became bout- 
den unto one Thomas Emyly and John Mat- 
hewe, men named in trust to take the said 
Assurance to and for the use of your said 
Orators, for that at the time of the delivery 
of the said money and making of the bon 
your said orators Elizabeth, George, and 
Alexander and LONG AFTER WERE WITHIN AGE 
and by reason thereof the said money was per- 
mitted by Emyly and Mathewe to remain 
the hands of Edward Lucye, or otherwise was 
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received by Emyly and Mathewe and by them | replication at Clapham at Easter 39--(Eliza- 


detained... Afterwards, that is to say about 
9 Elizabeth, your Orators coming to their 
ages demanded the said money with consider- 
ation for the keeping and detaining thereof 
for ten years past whereupon the said Emyly 
and Mathewe delivered to our Orators or 
gome of them the said bond of £200 saying 
that they had not received the said money 
or any part thereof or any part of the profit 
or increase thereby rising... Thereupon 


your Orators commenced suit against Lucye | 
and Knightly and the same came to trial by | 


nisi prius before the Justices of Assize, the 
time certain your Orators doe not remember, 
but John Mathewe disavowed the said 


his name... 4 
only deprived of their due recovery of the 
said money but also put to great charges and 
expenses in the law... and albeit the said 
Emyly and Mathewe have been sithence many 
times gently required either to make 


sute | 2 ; : - 
and refused that the same should proceed in| -\-- that Knightly is the only maintainer of 


whereby your Orators were not | 


| 


pay- | 


ment of the sum of £100 with recompence as | 


aforesaid or to give authority to your Orators 
to sue for the same yet they by means of the 
said John Mathewe altogether refuse so to do. 

Your Orators plead for the grant of a writ 
of subpena to Emyly and Mathewe... 

To this lawsuit John Mathewe made an- 
swer Jan. 18, 1596/7, before Edward Cope 
and Erasmus Dryden at Canons 
Northants, both first cousins of Spenser’s 
wife, admitting the truth of the statement set 
out above as to the loan of £100 and the 


bond, but alleging that the trust imposed upon | 


himself and Emyly had been dissolved and 
that the bond had been delivered 
Freckleton who had, he was informed, re- 
ceived from Lucie the sum of £100. He fur- 
ther admitted that a lawsuit came to trial 
by nisi prius at the Northampton Assizes, 
but said that upon Knightly’s production 


= ‘Colin Clouts Come Home Again.’ 


there to himself (Mathewe) and his counsel | 


of a release from Freckleton he disavowed the | 


suit on the advice of his counsel. 

Thomas Emyly also made answer on Feb. 
20, 1596/7, in which he admitted that he 
did 
seal and deliver to George Boyle a letter of 
attorney not sinc? revoked to sue and implead 


beth) i.e. 1597, alleging that Emyly and 
Mathewe had no power to dissolve the trust 
by delivery of the bond to Freckleton, who 
was a stranger to this action and had no 
lawful authority to release or discharge the 
bond; that Freckleton ‘“‘ does faithfully pro- 
test that he never received the said sum from 
Lucye and Knightley, or either of them or 
any part of the same, or did ever acguit 
them for the same, as he is ready to approve 
and testify’’; that the statement that he 
Freckleton gave a release is altogether false ; 


this action. 

We do not know what judgment was given 
in this case, but that is the least important 
part of it to us. In other respects, however, 
1t affords the most valuable information, It 
disposes altogether of Mr. Garrod’s theory 
that Elizabeth Boyle married Tristram 
Peach; it gives us the names of her two 
brothers, one of whom, Alexander, settled in 
Ireland; it is evident that her sister had 
died young; it tells us the name of her 
father ; and it carries the duration of Spen- 


Ashby, | ser’s visit to England at this period on to 


Easter, 1597. 

A few remarks may be made here as to the 
persons mentioned in this lawsuit :— 

1. The judge who tried it was the second 
husband of Alice, eighth daughter of Sir 
John Spencer, the “sweet Amaryllis” of 


2. John Mathewe was of Bradden, North- 
ants, probably grandson of John Mathewe 
of Bradden whose nuncupative will was made 
April 8, 1557. 

5. Thomas Emyly was of Helmdon, North- 


ants. He died in 1608 and is buried in 
| Helmdon Church. His wife was Joyce. 
daughter of Thomas Godwin, D.D. (1517- 
1590), Bishop of Bath and Wells. His 


Knightly gently and with favour regarding his | 


place and calling and to give him same respite 
to provide the said money (not knowing the 
reckoning between Lucy and Freckleton) and 
George Boyle promised to show favour to 
Knightly but did not keep his promise for... 
he departed incontinent from the chamber 
of this Defendant and immediately pro- 
ceeded to seek out and find a lodging in 
Smithfield... and caused the matter to be 
closely and hotly pursued at the common law 
and the same was speedily brought to be 
tried at the assizes at Northampton. 


To these answers the complainants made 





daughter, Mary, married Nicholas Dryden, 
(d. 1609) of Greens Norton, Northants, from 
whom on one side descended Dean Swift. 

4. Valentine Knightley was probably Sir 
Valentine Knightley (d. 1618), son of Sir 
Richard Knightley (d. 1615) and his second 
wife, Mary Fermour. 

5. Edward Lucye was no doubt of the 
family made so famous by their connexion, 
real or imaginary, with the history of 
Shakespeare. 

The compilers of the Calendar of the Pro- 
ceedings in Chancery in the Reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1829-32, by taking ‘‘ Emyly’”’ as 
the Christian name, Emily, and thus mak- 








-_ 


ing the defendants in this lawsuit all mem- | 


bers of one family of Mathewe, very success- 


fully screened it from the prying of the curi- | 
ous, to whom it has remained unknown and | 


unexplored. 

Spenser returned to Ireland in 1598. On 
30 Sept. of this year was addressed to the 
Lords Justices in Ireland an official letter 
pressing for his appointment to the position 
of Sheriff of Co. Cork as ‘‘ being a man en- 
dowed with good knowledge in learning, and 
not unskilful or without experience of the 
warrs.’’ The letter is to be found in Harl. | 
MS. 268, B.M. 

Tt is not certain that Spenser ever assumed 
this office. A rebellion broke out. In Octo- 
ber Kilcolman House was attacked and des- 
troyed, not without some loss to the attack- 
ers. Spenser and his family, in common | 
with many other English settlers, lost every- 
thing and fled for refuge to the walled city 
of Cork, whence he set sail for England, the | 
bearer of despatches, on 9 Dec. He died in | 
London on 16 Jan., 1599. 

John Brand (1744-1806), the antiquary, 
found a manuscript note in a copy of the | 
second edition of the ‘ Faerie Queen’ to the | 
effect that Spenser died in King Street, West- | | 
minster. It is, perhaps, a significant fact | 
that Elizabeth Spencer of Westminster, 


Edmund Spenser=. . 


Bisonieinns siaioal - 


| for the obviously erroneous 
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| widow, dying in August, 1588, ‘hewsaiill to 
her daughter, Elizabeth Palmer, a tenement 
called the Castle in King Street. This Eliza. 
beth had had a former’ husband named 
Turner, her second husband being apparently 
William Spencer who died in 1576 (Will in 
Commissary Court of Westminster), 
Edmund Spenser was buried in Westmin. 
ster Abbey, where a monument was erected 
to him in 1620 by Anne, Countess of Dorset, 
The monument was made by Stone, master. 
mason to King Charles I, £40 being paid 
for the work. Stone also. designed the in- 
scription which gave the year of Spenser's 
birth as 1510. The monument was restored 
in 1778 and the date ‘‘1553’’ substituted 
one “1510.” 
This Countess of Dorset was daughter of 
George Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland 


| and of his wife, Margaret Russell, youngest 


daughter of the Earl of Bedford, one of the 
two ladies to whom ‘ Fowre Hymnes’ was 
dedicated in 1596. 

XII. 


An article in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of August, 1842, included a Spenser pedigree 
prepared by the late Sir William Betham, 
Ulster King-at-Arms, a very rash genealogist. 

Shorn of. inessentials, this very erroneous 
pedigree is as follows :— 


. a dau. of a peasant of 


obscure fame. 





| 
Sylvanus = Ellen, dau. of 
d. a | David Nagle. He 


| 
Catherine 
=William Wiseman, 


| 
Lawrence, Peregrine=? 
will dated | 








| d. before 1637. of Bandon. 1653; pr. 1657. 
| d.s.p. | 
| Hugolin, restored to 429 acres 
in Co. Cork, under Act of 
| Settlement, 1663-4. 
| sad! 
Edmund... William (Rev.) Nathaniel = Margaret, 
estates created of Ballycannon, dau. of Dean, 
into a manor Co. Waterford, d.s.p 
Feb, 18, 1638. d.s.p. Admon. Admon. ‘at 
Sept. 24, 1669. 27, 1677, to 
| Eleanor Reeves, 
| next-of-kin. 








Nathaniel of Renny = Rosamund . Susanna. 
w. Aug. 14, 1718; 
pr. July 8, 1734. 
= l 
Edmund = Anne, dau .of John Nathaniel. John. 


Freeman, of Bal- 
linguill, Co. Cork. 
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The assertion that Lawrence Spenser of 
Bandon was a son of the poet is wholly un- | 
tenable. No vestige of proof can be adduced | 
in its favour except that in the Spensers of | 
Burnley, mentioned above, the name fre- 
quently occurs. | 

It may well be that Lawrence Spenser of | 
Bandon was distantly akin to the poet, but | 
it is stated (Dalton’s ‘King James’s Irish | 
Army’) that there have been Spensers in | 
Ireland since the reign of Edward III. There 
were Spencer settlers in Bandon and in the 
Barony of Carbery, Co. Cork, probably in 
1597, and certainly early in the seventeenth 
century. There were Spencer families at 
Youghal, Co. Cork, at Limerick, and at 
other places in the South of Ireland, whilst | 
a well-known family of the name, seated at 
Trumery, Co. Antrim, was originally brought 
over by Lord Conway and Kilultagh. 

One assertion, like Betham’s above, leads 
to another and a bolder one. George Ben- 
nett, barrister-at-law, wrote in 1869 a ‘ His- 
tory of Bandon,’ a book long out of print 
and somewhat rare, in a footnote to p. 95 
of which occurs this passage:— ‘‘ Spenser’s | 
second son, Laurence, died in Bandon in 
1654 and was also buried in Kilbrogan.’’ He 
had already mentioned the burial there of | 
the poet’s daughter, Catherine, and he con- | 
tinues :— : 

In his will dated in 1653, he is described as | 
Laurence Spencer of Camden _ Bridge, 
Youghal. His assets, consisting of feather 
beds and a few pounds in cash, he left to some 
friends. Mr. Nathaniel Spenser, the poet’s 
great-grandson, had a son Thomas buried in 
Kilbrogan in 1723, a son John in 1730, and a 
son Nathaniel in 1782. 

It would be difficult to match this passage 
for errors of statement. The present writer | 
examined very carefully the will in question 
before its destruction in the P.R.O., Dub- 
lin. On the enclosing wrapper Laurence 
Spencer was described as “‘ of Youghll,” but 
in the will itself as ‘‘ of Bandon Bridge ’’— | 
not Camden Bridge. It was a nuncupative | 
will, beginning thus:— ‘‘A true relasion of | 
the last Will and testament of Lawrence | 
Spenser of Bandon Bridge, delivered unto us | 
by Honor Botkin he being grievously sick | 
with the mercy of God and doth bequeave of | 
his goods as follows:— 29 August, 1653: | 
proved 3 October, 1654.’ ‘‘ To Honnor Bot- | 
kin, my cozen or grand-childe by lawe a sil- | 
ver bowl . . . my grand child Mildred Mer- | 








| (See Dee 


ton.” Other names that occurred in this 
document were:— Robert Bathurst Junr., 
Mary Bathurst, Davie Merton, Elizabeth 
and William Jones, Thomas Jones, and 
Elizabeth Court(?). ‘‘ All my residue to my 
son by law Robert Bathurst,’’ who is named 
as executor. Witnesses:— Robert Bathurst 
Junr., and John Banfielde( ?). 

These were the only persons mentioned, 
and not one of them ever occurs in connexion 
with any known member of the poet’s family. 

But we are ‘not without further informa- 
tion regarding this Lawrence Spenser. On 
Sept. 23. 1642, he made before Thomas Gray 
and Philip Bisse a sworn deposition (MS. 
Depositions, T.C.D.—Cork, vols. i, iv) as to 
his losses in the Irish rebellion of 1641. He 
is therein described as Lawrence Spencer, 
late of Kilpatrick, Barony of Kinalmeaky, 
Co. Cork, yeoman. He had lost cattle and 
household goods, was dispossessed of his 
farm, houses which he had built had been 
burned down, and he estimated the total of 
his losses at £223 6s. He was unable to 


| write his name. 


Curious to relate, Robert Bathurst made 
a similar deposition on the same day. His 
losses came to £246 17s., a debtor of his being 
one Barbary Spencer. 

On Feb. 28, 1640/1 a 


Cork marriage 


| licence bond was signed of William Jones 


and Mary, daughter of Laurence Spencer 
and on March 9, 1641, ‘“‘Laurance Spencer ’”’ 
was witness to the will of Thomas Flewellyn 
of Bandon. 

In 1624 the names of Joanna, widow of 
Isaac Spencer, and in 1636 Barbara, widow 
of Charles Spencer, both of Kilbrogan, Ban- 
don, were to be found in Prerogative Grants. 

Mr. Bennett’s statement that the Thomas 
John, and Nathaniel Spenser, buried in Kil- 
brogan in 1729, 1730, and 1732 respectively, 
were children of Mr. Nathaniel Spenser, the 
poet’s great-grandson, is ludicrously wrong. 

Mr. Nathaniel Spenser had no son called 
Thomas (See Exchequer Bill: Spenser  v. 
Hyde, March 19, 1733/4); his son Nathaniel 
was living in Strabane, Co. Tyrone, in 1748 

a Spencer to Wallis, December, 
1748, Registry of Deeds, Dublin), and his 
son John was certainly living, and still a 
minor, in 1734. 


Edmund Spenser, therefore, left three 
children :— Sylvanus, Catherine, and Pere- 
grine. 

W. H. WELp ty. 


(To be continued). 
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MILTON’S ‘‘ ASCLEPIADEAN’ 


VERSES 


T the end of Mr. Walter MacKellar’s edi- | 
tion of Milton’s Latin poems (Cornell | 
University, 1930), there are printed certain | 
‘‘Asclepiadean Verses’’ which were origin- | 
ally ‘‘discovered by Alfred J. Horwood, along 
with Milton’s Common-place Book, among the 
family-papers of Sir Frederick A. Graham, 
Bart., of Netherby, Cumberland, and edited | 
by him for the Camden Society in 1876.” | 
There 
ness; and, as Mr. MacKellar suggests, they, 
and: another copy of verses found with them, | 
may well have been “done as an exercise | 
when Milton was at St. Paul’s School or 
shortly after he entered Cambridge.”’ | 

A warning against the dangers of inoppor- 
tune sleep (the first two lines being based on 
Tliad II 23-24), they run in Mr. MacKellar’s 
text :— 

Ignavus satrapam dedecet: inclytum | 

Somnus qui populo multifido praeest. 

Dum Dauni veteris filius armiger 

Stratus purpureo p .. . buit 

Audax Eurialus Nisus et impiger 

Invasere cati nocte sub horrida 

Torpentes Rutilos castraque Volscia : 

Hine caedes oritur clamor et absonus. 

Mr. MacKellar (who unfortunately prints 
a full stop after armiger) does not attempt 
to restore the missing parts of the fourth | 
line; but if his version of the legible parts 
of that line is right, sense and metre clearly | 
demand :— 

Stratus purpureo procubuit toro. 

A far less satisfactory reading is given in 
the new and handsome edition of all Mil- 
ton’s works now proceeding from the Columbia | 
University Press. There the line is restored | 

Stratus purpureo p[rocu]buit stf{rato]. | 

This can hardly be right. Apart from the 
objectionable repetition stratus—strato, Mil- 
ton would have known that strato with its | 
long a would ruin the metre. If, however, | 
st is indisputably to be read as the beginning | 
of the last word, then it is possible that Mil- | 
ton wrote stola, in which case purpurea will | 
have to be read for purpureo. To the ear, | 
however, purpureo toro is more satisfactory, | 
and it yields a more natural sense. But per- | 
haps a fresh scrutiny of the manuscript is | 
needed, | 

C. W. Bropriss.  ! 


is no reason to doubt their genuine- | 


THE O’QUINS, THE TRIBE OF THE 
HELL HOUNDS. 


as letter was written by the late Sir 

Clements Robert Markham (1830-1916) 

| to one of his three nieces and would appear 
to be worth preserving in ‘N. and Q.’ Sir 

Clements illustrates the letter with sketches: 

a map, shewing the Homes of the O’Quins, 

| O’Loughlins, O’Connors, O’Hynes, O’Deas, 
| O’Hehirs; the ancient shield of the 0’ Quins: 

the Quin ‘Cross ; and the modern Quin Arms. 


21, meas Square, S.W, 
Nov, 19, 1880. 
My dear S—,, 

Once upon a time there lived a good 
King, in Ireland. You may imagine that 
it must have been a very very long time 
ago. He was King of Munster and his 
name was Olioll Olum. It was when Ire 
land was called Inisfail, and Olioll Olum, 
when he grew very old and could fight no 


more, made wise laws for the sons of Inis- 
fail. He had two sons called Eoghan More 
and Cormac Cas. From the former 


descend the Mac Carthys, the O’Calla- 
ghans, and the O’Donovans. From Cor- 
mac Cas descend the O’Briens—Kings of 
Thomond and alternate Kings of Mun- 
ster, the Macnamaras and O’Quinns — 
Chiefs of the Muinter (tribe) of Ifernains 
or Hell Hounds. These O’Quins, Chiefs of 
the Hell Hounds, were famous for their 
warlike propensities, They settled at Coro- 
fin, near the lake of Inchiquin (or Insi-u- 
Cuinn ‘‘O’Quin’s Island ’’) in the County 
Clare. This lake is 24 miles long, bounded 
on the west by a range of rugged but well 
wooded hills. It only has one island, but 
there is a peninsula on the north ‘side. 
Here was built the castle of the O’Quins. 
There now only remain ruins of the barbi- 
can tower, the keep, and part of the resi- 
dence. 

The son of Cormac Cas, who was ances- 
tor of the O’Quins, was called Angus Cenn 
Nathrack, or ‘‘ Angus of the Serpent 
bau.” and lhis war cry, which was ever 
afterwards the war cry of the Quins, was 
Cenn Nathrack Aboo! 

The fifth in descent from Angus was 
O’Cuinn (Quin) of the Muinter Ifernain, 
the tribe of the Hell Hounds. His grand- 
son was Niall O’Cuinn ‘‘ of the hundred 
battles.”” Niall’s fights were many, but at 
last, according to the Annals of Clanmac- 
noise, he was killed in the battle of Clon- 
tarf, King Brian Born, aged 88, his son 
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Murrough O’Brien aged 63, his grandson, | 
all fell in this desperate battle with the | 
Danes. O’Cuinn, when disarmed, | 
scratched and bit, and his body was found | 
with the hands tightly twisted among the | 
long hairs of a Norseman. 

His grandson Core O’Quin was a more | 
civilised person, for he is said to have | 
been Tutor to Muirchertach O’Brien, 
King of Thomond in 1142. Corc’s son Der- | 
mot O’Quin was murdered by Roderic | 
0’Connor, King of Connaught,in 1171. His | 
son Conor O’Quin was slain by the Eng- 
lish in 1197, during the wars of Thomond | 
between the English De Clares and some | 
O’Briens and O’Quins. and the O’Briens | 
aided by other O’Briens and O’Quins. A | 
confused scrimmage. During these cen- | 
turies of bloody turbulence the O’Quins, | 
together with their fierce war cry of “Cenn | 
Nathrack Aboo’’! adopted the two serpents | 
as the banner of their tribe of Hell 
Hounds. It is the oldest clan emblem in | 
Ireland except the ‘red hand’ of Mac- 
Enis, usurped by the O’Neils. The coat | 
of arms of the O’Quins, derived from their 
clan emblem, was:—Gules a hand couped 
below the wrist grasping a sword proper. 
On each side a serpent, tail nowed, the 


heads respecting each other or, in chief two | 


crescents argent, 


The O’Quins, with their clan emblem | 
and their coat of arms, also had a peculiar | 


cross which was carved on 
stones. 


their tomb | 
It was a sort of knot cross, with a | 


rude inscription meaning ‘‘A prayer for | 


Cuinn.’’ There is one preserved 
museum at Adare. 
ery, a clan emblem, a shield of arms, and a 
Quin Cross. 


in the | 
So there was a war | 


They also had a minstrel to | 


sing their praises—the faméd O’Dugain: | 


To O’Cuinn of the candid heart 
Belongs the extensive Muinter Ifernain 


(Tribe of Hell Hounds) | 


The fruitful land of the fine youth 
Lies round the festive Cora-Fuine: 


and they had a Wizard, the wonder-work- | 


ing Merulam. 


Towards the end of the Desmond Wars, | 


the chief was the aged Donal O’Quin, who 
dwelt in his castle on the lake of Inchi- 


quin, He was a widower, but he had an | 


only child who was carefully educated in 


the neighbouring monastery of Kilfenora. | 


The boy’s name was Rory the Black. One 


day young Rory O’Quin was hunting on | 


the side of the lake furthest from 
castle, when he heard a cry for help, and 
came up just in time to save 


the | 


a fallen! 


huntsman from being gored by a stag. 
The grateful stranger turned out to be the 
wizard Merulam. He gave young Rory a 
golden butterfly with diamonds on the 
wings, as a clasp for his plume. ‘‘So 
long as you do right,’’ said Merulam, “ it 
will shine brightly. Wien a bad deed 
enters thy heart it will become dull and 
dark.”’ 

Rory the Black thanked the Wizard, and 
rode merrily away, his magic plume-clasp 
lighting him through dark glens and tan- 
gled paths. At last he heard a scream, and 
riding down to the banks of a stream, he 
saw a young girl floating helplessly with 
the current. Rory dashed into the water 
and carried her safely to the shore. She 
was, she told him, only the daughter of a 
poor wood kerne and had been washed away 
in crossing the ford. He took her to her 
father’s hut. Her name was Enna. 

tory and Enna, in spite of the differ- 
ence in rank, loved each other, and they 
were secretly married by an old Monk of 
Kilfenora. Soon afterwards his father 
Donal O’Quin’ arranged a marriage 
for Rory with the haughty Maud O’Brien. 
Rory refused, and he was thrown into a 
dungeon of the castle. After pining on 
bread and water for some days, he weakly 
yielded and consented to the O’Brien mar- 
riage, His father immediately released 
him, gave him a good horse, and he rode 
off towards Thomond Castle. But the beast 


constantly stumbled, even on smooth 
ground. He was surprised, and this set 


him thinking. He reflected that the 
O’Brien wedding would break the heart of 
Enna. A dim light came from the plume- 
clasp. He went on thinking of Enna. The 
plume-clasp got brighter and brighter. He 
resolved to return to his first love. The 
butterfly became brilliant as he turned his 
lhorse’s head and galloped off to the wood 
kerne’s hut. He lived there concealed until 
his father’s death, and then proclaimed 
his marriage with the lovely Enna. 

The consequence was a deadly feud with 
the O’Briens. The fighting lasted all 
through the life of Rory O’Quin, of his 
son, and of his son’s son. At last the 
O’Quins were driven out of Clare. The 
lake of Inchiquin knew them no more. 
They settled in Limerick and the broad 
waters of Shannon separated them from 
their ancient patrimony. 

The O’Quins settled at Kilmallock, on 
the southern border of the county of Lim- 
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erick, and sank into obscurity. 
meekly dropped the ennobling O’. It was 
plain James Quin of Kilmallock whose bro- 
ther was a Dominican Friar and Bishop 
of Limerick in 1551. The great-grandson 
of James was Donough Quin, a man who 
had made some money, and purchased the 
manor of Adare, a fine property on the 
river Maigue. Donough’s son was Thady 
Quin, the restorer of the family, who was 
born in 1645. Thady made money rapidly, 
besides marrying three heiresses, one after 
the other. He established himself at Adare, 
and applied to Sir Richard Carney, Ulster 
King at Arms, for a coat of arms. On 
this occasion a great blunder was made. 
Besides the great O’Quins .of Inchiquin 
there are Quins of Donegal, and Quins of 
Muinter-Gillagan in Longford. Through a 
misconception on the part of Sir R. Car- 
ney, Thady Quin of Adare, instead of the 
old serpents and crescents of Inchiquin, 
was granted, in 1688, the arms of the nor- 
thern Quins of Donegal, namely, Vert a 
Pegasus passant ermine, a chief or. But 
in 1862, the Earl of Dunraven, great-great- 
great-grandson of Thady Quin, obtained 
from Sir Edmund Burke, Ulster King of 
Arms, the right to bear the ancient coat of 
the O’Quins of Inchiquin: with the motto, 
‘“Quae sursum volo videre’’: and for a 
crest a wolf’s head erased argent. 

Thady Quin died in 1725, at the age of 
80, leaving a son Valentine Quin of Adare 
who, owing to the unpleasantnesses caused 
by the penal laws, abandoned the ancient 
faith of his fathers and joined the State 
Church, There is a portrait of Valentine, 
who died in 1744, at Adare. He left two 
sons, Windham and George. To Windham 
he left Adare, To George he left Quins- 
borough and other estates in Clare, and 
houses and farms in Limerick. Windham 
was the father of Valentine Quin who was 
created Lord Adare, in 1800, and Earl of 
Dunraven in 1822. George was the father 
of Mary Quin, who became Marchioness of 
Headfort and was the mother of Lord 
George Quin. [See ‘ Watsons, Lords of 
Rockingham,’ clxi, 183, under ‘‘ 1888.’’]. 
Finally, Lord George is the grandfather of 
Katie, Georgie, and Selina, the nieces of 
this present writer—who is ever Your affec- 
tionate Uncle, 

Clements R. Markham. 
S. C. E. 
Stow-on-the-Wold. 


They | 








SCOTTISH M.I, FROM BRISTOL 
CHURCHYARDS. 


[" is impossible to over-estimate the impor. 

tance of Bristol to the genealogist. Two 
factors combine to make the city a happy 
hunting-ground for pedigree-makers, The 
first is Bristol’s long and close associations 
with the West Indies, and the second the old- 
time popularity of the Hotwells as a health 
resort. How efficacious the waters really were 
I do not know; it is not fair to judge by the 
very large number of tombstones in the Clif- 
ton churchyards, for undoubtedly many were 
brought to the Hotwells in a dying condition. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that in 
the two churchyards attached to Clifton 
Parish Church practically every county in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
appears to be represented. 

The following is a collection of Scottish 
inscriptions from the long disused Old 
Churchyard. I hope to follow it up with 
others from the newer churchyard and with 
some from Redland Green Churchyard, and 
from Bristol Cathedral and Clifton Church 
itself. ; 

The stones in Old Clifton Churchyard are 
many of them quite illegible. Others can 
be read with great difficulty, and I cannot 
be certain that all of those which follow have 
been correctly interpreted. It may be worth 
noting that a large number of West Indian 
m.i, in the churchyards have been printed in 
Caribbeana, vols, ii. and iil. I may add 
that if any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ who is 
interested in any family buried at Clifton or 
Redland will write to me I will go through 
my notes and see if I have the inscription. 


In Old Clifton Churchyard. 
Attan, Ropert, son of Robert ALLY, 
banker in Edenburgh, d. 24 July 1800, aged 


Barrp, see CERJAT. 

Cergat, Susan, wife of Henry Cerrar, late 
Lt.-Col. 29th Light Dragoons, and sister to 
Robert Barrp of Newbyth and to General Sir 
David Barrp, Bt. [n.d.]. 

CurisHotm, IsaBetta, dau. of Wm. CuIs- 
HotM, M.D., of Inverness, and relict of 
Henry Morrttt, brother of L. B. S. Mort’, 
of Rokeby Park, Yorkshire, d. at Clifton 
14 Feb. 1814, aged 53. 

Cuttar, Mary, 2nd dau. of Roger Curtar, 
of Orroland, Scotland, d. at Hotwells 16 
June, 1792, aged 23. 

ForsytuH, see Hamilton. 

Fraser, Harriett Racwer, dau. of Willm. 
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EEE 
McKinnon... of P... 
.., 4d, May, 1814 (?). 

GeLt1E, see Hamilton. | 

HamitTon, IsaBeLLa, dau. of late Capt. 
Lewis GeLtin, R.N., and widow/wife (sic) of | 
late Mr. John Hamitron, Greenock, b. 
March 1777, d. 20 Jan. 1813. Jane Hamilton 
FousytH, eldest dau. of Thomas ForsytH 
and of his wife Jane Campbell Hamitton, 
second dau. of sd. John Hamitton, b. 
Greenock 4 July, 1811, d. 17 March, 1827. 

Hamitron, Mr. General of Dalz. . . Scot- 
land, d. at Clifton 24 Nov., 1816. 

MacDonatp.... or... dau. of... Mac- | 
Donato of Boisdale (?), Scotland, d. 7 June, 
1812 (?), aged 28. 

Morritt, see Chisholm. 

OLIPHANT, CHRISTIAN Brarr, of Ardblair, 
widow of Laurence Oliphant, of Gask, co. 
Perth, d. at Clifton 24 April, 1827, aged 58. 
Paterson, DAvip CHARLES, youngest child | 
of Capt. James Paterson (s. of late George 
Paterson, of Castle Huntly, Perthshire), b. 
Dec., 1831, d. 26 Oct., 1836. 

SrewaRT, CHARLES Epwarp, only s. of Wm, 
and Margaret Hamilton Stewart, of N.B., 
d. at Clifton 20 March, 1818, aged 18. 
Margaret Hamilton Stewart, d. 4 April, 


1830, aged 58. C. Roy Hupteston. 








ARAH BRAMSTON(E) (See 8 8S. vi. 352, 
Nov. 3, 1894).—This lady may be identi- 
fied by means of a passage in a book, entitled 
‘The Life of Hubert,’ published in 1795, and 
written by Thomas Cole, who was a boy at 
Eton College from 1740 to 1745, and after- 
wards Vicar of Dulverton, Somerset. On p. | 
187 of this book appears “a translation of 
a school exercise, done at Eton about fifty- 
two years ago by the translator, just before 
the commencement of the Whitsun holydays.”’ | 
The following lines occur in it :— 
... Vile College commons I abhor as fasts 
Nay e’en Dame Bramston’s tempting shop 
despise 
or my dear Mother’s jellies, cakes and pies. 

A note to Dame Bramston’s name explains 
that she was ‘‘a famous pastry cook.” 

That the Eton boys did not at once forget 
her after her death in 1765 is shown by the 
inclusion under ‘Sights’ in the ‘ Nugae 
Etonenses’ (written probably in 1766) of 
“The madman at Upton; Dame Bramston’s 
grave at d°.”’ Unfortunately this identifica- 
tion in no way explains why she ‘‘ dared to | 
be just in the reign of George II.’’ Can any- | 
one tell me about the madman at Upton? 

R. A. Austen-LEIcu. 


| 
in co. of Inverness | 


| than that in the ‘D. N. 


| “* Trotsworth House ” 
! 1880 (before when it was that a Mrs. Reid, 


Readers’ Queries. 


OBERT NESBITT, PHYSICIAN, OB. 
1761. — An account of Nesbitt’s profes- 
sional career appears in the ‘ D. N. B.,’ but 
without details of his private life. A letter 
to him from Albinus, the Dutch anatomist, 
which I have recently published (Janus, 1932, 
XxXxvi, p. 23) refers to his marriage in 1728. 
Information as to this marriage, his wife’s 
name, etc., would be welcome. Nesbitt lived 
in Aldersgate Street; his father, John (see 
the ‘D. N. B.’), having been pastor of the 
independent church in Hare Court, Alders- 
gate Street. 





W. R. Le Fanv. 
Librarian. 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
HE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. — Where 
could I obtain an engraving or woodcut 
of the Italian entrance to the Mont Cenis 
tunnel at Bandaméche, as it appeared at the 
time of the opening? It is now disfigured 
by the overhead electric wiring. 
J. Hopexrn. 


EWCOMB, PENN, SPENSER AND 
TESDALE, — The Rev. Thomas New- 
comb is said to have dedicated to Lady 


| Juliana Penn his translation into blank 
| verse of Hervey’s ‘Contemplations on 


the 
Night,’ after the manner of Dr. Young. He 
was a friend of the latter, and his son, the 
Rev. John Newcomb, married a Miss Penn. 
How were these Penns connected, if at all, 
and who were Miss Penn’s parents? Is 
any fuller account of Newcombe existing 
B.’? 

The Newcombs were descended from Spen- 
ser, the poet, and (through the families of 
Hawkins and Dewe) from Thomas Tesdale, 
co-founder of Pembroke College, Oxford, but 
I have been unable to trace the connexions 
precisely. 

G: We W. 

MITH: GOUGER: SIBLEY: STAPLE- 

TON (see ante p. 153).—I add to this 
query of mine the following further data, 
towards explaining Smith’s Lawn (see clxi, 
244) and linking the families and proper- 
ties mentioned, 

The name of ‘‘ Trottswood House ’’— 
whereby the 1868 Ordnance Map calls the 
present property of ‘‘ Kenwold,’’ Callow Hill, 
between Egham and Blacknest—had become 
by a date prior to 
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the new tenant of a new owner, changed the 
name to ‘‘ Kenwold,’’ which I have suggested 


| 


was a return to a later form of the old name | 


of ‘‘Can Wood ”’ 
in thinking ‘‘ wood ”’ could become ‘‘ worth,”’ 
so that the property may have been known 
as ‘‘Can-”’ or ‘‘ Kenworth ’’ at some time. 

The George Gouger who 


Sibley in 1787, re-appears yet again as 
““G. Gouger, Ribbon Manufacturer, 4, 
Gutter Lane [Cheapside], 1805’’; and in 


1817, in the same street but at No. 44 (quaere 
sic; both 4 or both 44), there was a “‘ 
Smith, Ribbon Manufacturer.”’ 
James Gouger Smith of Egham and Lon- 
don, more often called himself ‘‘ James 
Smith ’’ simply, and— 
is believed to have returned to live in Lon- 
don some time about 1810, when 
farming; for himself and also managing the 


estates of a “ Mr. Clough’’ in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tadcaster, Yorkshire (who was 
this considerable landowner? The Chet- 


wynd-Stapyltons of Wighill, in the same 
neighbourhood may have introduced 
Gouger Smith to him) and in 1825, when he 
was ‘resident at Naples ”’ 
the old home of his Stapleton wife). 

James Gouger Smith was again in London 
in 1826-7, when, back from Nantes, 
Naples (but who at that period would have 


James | 


(quaere Nantes, | 


or | 


chosen the hot-spot of Naples of all places | 


residence,’’ and around 1825 of all 
he purchased the freedom of the 
Company, in 1826, and that of 
in 1827. This assumes 


for a ** 
times ?), 
Innholders’ 
the City of London, 


| name known? 


that he was the ‘‘ James Smith of London, | 


Innholder ’? whose original admission 
the latter freedom is, or was, in the posses- 
sion of my family. 

If he was not the same man as James the 
Ribbon Manufacturer and/or James the 
Innholder, then at any rate membership of 
the same Smith family is indicated by the 
above circumstances, 

Another relative or connection of James 
Gouger Smith’s, of perhaps his father’s 
rather than his own generation and pre- 
sumably through the Gougers or/and the 
Sibleys, was a ‘‘ Mr. Cross.’’ There are sil- 
houettes of him and his wife, by Miers, on 
plaster, in the artist’s earliest and _ best, 
Leeds, style of unrelieved black with hair, 
ete., painted a shade lighter; quaere about 
1795. In what year did Miers move his 
studio from Leeds (Tadcaster, 13 miles) to 
London ? 

Another silhouette, 


into | 


| Ae. AN 


in a similar style but ' 


), showing that I was right | 


married Ann | 


on wax, by, Gibbs, is likely to be of James 
Gouger "Smith himself, of a little later date, 
quaere about 1800. Where was Gibbs work. 
ing then? And are any of these three gj). 
houettes in any lists of Miers’ or Gibby’ 


sitters ? 
M. §.-8 


HUMB-SCREW AS SCHOOL PUN. 
ISHMENT.—‘ Records of Wolsingham, 
compiled by T. V. Devey, L.R.C.P. and §, 


| Ed. (1926) contains the following : — 


James | 


-always a wanderer— | 


he was | 


The Thumb Screw used for punishing the 
Grammar School boys was in existence jp 
1871. It was attached to the north wall of the 
then schoolroom. 

Was this mode of punishment in common 
use at any time in grammar schools? If s0, 
when did it fall into disuse? Any further 
information about it is requested. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


HE CHRISTIAN NAME CHRYSOGON. 
—Chrysogon or Grisigon said to have 
been the sixteenth child of Sir Edward 
Stradling of St. Donat’s Castle, Co. Glam., 
m. Anthony Porter, of Aston-sub-Edge, Co. 
Glouc., who d. 1557. Her Christian name 
took root in the Cotswolds and was thence 
transplanted into Essex, while another mem- 
ber of the Stradling family conveyed it to 
Somerset. (1) Is any earlier instance of the 
(2) It is evidently derived 
from St. Chrysogonus, an early martyr, 
commemorated in the Latin Canon of the 
Mass, but is it ever found in England asa 
boy’s name? 
O. G. Knapp. 
St. Osmund’s Road, Parkstone. 


ACTRESS.—T ihave a letter 
dated 21 Feb. 1888 to ‘‘ Dear Alma,” 
in which the writer says ‘‘ . intend seeing 
you in Christina if I can.’”’ From the con- 
text it is clear that Poen? was a Well- 
known actress 
Who was ‘“‘ Alma’”’ and what was the play 
in which she acted as Christina? 


J. A. MAconcay. 


WaALTE ‘(R BURKE: BURIAL-PLACE 

WANTED.—I should be grateful if 
any reader could tell me in what church- 
yard or cemetery is the tombstone with the 
following epitaph: 

Sacred to the memory of Walter Burke, 
Esqre. of this parish, who died on the 12th 
Sep., 1815 on the 70th year of his age. He was 
purser of H.M. ship Victory in the glorious 


Lowesmoor, 
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battle of ‘Trafalgar and in his arms the im- 
mortal Nelson died. 
Duvat. 
Perth, W. Australia. 


OUISA CORBAUX, ARTIST-LITHO- 
GRAPHER.—Are there any particulars 
in print of this lady artist? She seems to 
have been responsible for the last portrait of 
the great Duke of Wellington. It represents 
him sitting in a ‘‘Gothic’’ armchair. The 
lithograph was printed and published two 
days after his death (Sept. 16, 1852) by 
Stannard and Dixon, 7, Poland Street. 
This is probably one of the earliest examples | 
of rapid printing and publication of a por- | 
trait of a just deceased celebrity. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. | 


PITAPH ON JOHN LILBURNE (4. | 
1657).—Will any reader who can, be 
kind enough to supply further information | 
on this epitaph? In the life of J. Lilburne, | 
published 1657 it appears as :— | 

Is John departed and is Lilburne gone? 

Farewell to Lilburne, and farewell to John. 

But lay John here, lay Lilburne here about; 

For if they ever meet, they will fall out. 

So the ‘D.N.B.’ (xxxiii, 243). No 
author is given. But in ‘ Sabrinae Corolla’ 
(all editions) we read :— 

Is John departed and is Lilburne gone? | 

Farewell to both, to Lilburne and to John. 

Yet, being dead, take this advice from me; 

Let them not both in one grave buried be; 

But lay John here, and Lilburn there about; | 

For if they both should meet, they would 

fall out. 
ascribed (doubtfully) to Butler. 

The latter, in spite of the expansion, 
seems to me slightly better in J. 3, which | 
in the prior version is not so logical with 1. 4. 
The main point is that in their deaths they 
should be divided. Or can ‘‘here’’ have 
been an original mistake for ‘‘ there’? 

I cannot find this in Butler’s ‘ Complete | 
Works.’ It is admirably Latin-versed by K. 
(B. H. Kennedy). Are any other versions 
extant, and with what respective authority ? 


s. 


vi THE WITCHES’ PRAYER”: PALIN- | 
DROME.—I have been trying to 
trace the origin and author of ‘‘ The Witches’ 
Prayer.”” A palindrome, read frontwards, it 
curses; backwards, it blesses. Butler, in | 
‘Hudibras,’ part i, canto iii, published in 
1663 refers to it thus: 
He that gets her by heart, must say her 
The back-way, like a Witches Prayer. 





| Museum ; 


Addison mentions it, by reference, in No. 61 
of the Spectator, 

In looking over ‘N. and Q.,’ I discover 
at 1 S. iii, 118 (1851) an inquiry for the 
epigram alluded to by Addison. Not till 
7 S. v. 87, 156, 271, is an answer to this 
query attempted, and then by the old Latin 
palindrome “ Mella tibi,’’ etc., which is not 
the prayer by miles. I understand the 
prayer was originally in English, not Latin, 
nor in any other language but English. 

In my search, I have tried the London 
Answers, London; and The 
Library of Congress, Washington, and 
several newspapers in the United States ; but, 
so far, with no definite results. 

None of thes goes further back than Butler, 
1663; but, from the rhyme of the couplet 
quoted, it should seem that Butler took the 
prayer from some one ahead of him. 

O. J. MitcHett. 

721, California Street, 

Los Angeles, California. 


JARLIEST AGE MENTIONED ON A 

TOMBSTONE. — Whilst copying the 
inscriptions from monumental stones in 
Bradford Cathedral churchyard I came 


across eight minutes as the age of a baby. 


I should like to know of any similar inscrip- 
tions. 


BRADFORDIAN. 
UTHORS WANTED.—I _ have _ consulted 
many books of quotations, but cannot 


locate the authorship of the following. Can 


any one help me? 


“ Their bones are dust, 
Their swords are rust, 
Their souls are with the Lord I trust.” 


J. Hover. 


~~ is a quotation, not quite exact, from 
Coleridge’s ‘The Knight’s Tomb.’ It runs: 
“The knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust; 
His soul is with the saints I trust.’’] 


2. Perhaps a reader of ‘N. and Q.” can 
give the author’s name, also give us the full, 
correct version of the following lines which 

quote from memory :— 

O borne on wings of angel likeness, 

What art thou, Music? whence thy birth? 

Pure music clad in fairy brightness, 

For simple Children of the Earth. 

We hear thy voice we know its sweetness, 

This voice is echoed in our hearts. 

Chorus: 
Hear Music hear! thy sleep forsake! 
We call thee forth! awake, awake! 


Epwarp CLaypon. 
8, Parsonage Street, Cambridge. 
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= 8. Worn coins were never used for cash 
Replies. payment of doctors’ fees. Many old people 
e kept a small hoard of ‘‘ mint new ”’ gold and 


VICTORIAN CUSTOMS. silver coins for that purpose. 
(clxii. 154). | Guy FLEETWooD WILsoy. 
] AM in agreement with the list headed ‘ Vic- It is always unsafe to generalise from an 


torian Customs’ given in your issue of individual experience, and I doubt very much 
Feb. 27. I am well on in my eighty-second | Whether most of the customs which Mr, 
year and “began life’? in London in 1868. | Hawker thinks are obsolete are really s0, 
1 can add one or two = customs vid of that Family prayers, though much less common, 


time, are certainly not dead; and in clerical and 
1. No young ladies were allowed to walk many ‘“ Churchy ”’ households they are still 

7 . ~ Vo «© © j tT } 
about London alone. A relative of my own usual. Grace at meals is by no means infre- 


had a large house in St. James’s Square, | quent—it is still said at most public dinners, 
then a solemn, silent, purely residential ; Wills are still often read by a lawyer after 
square of high degree. The three ‘‘ young @ funeral; guests and their hosts continue 
ladies ’’ of the house were never allowed to | very often to shake hands at bedtime and 
cross the Square, to lunch at a friend’s house | breakfast. The one custom mentioned by 
opposite, without being followed by a foot- | Mr. Hawker which is unquestionably abso- 


man; ‘‘ both ways.” | lutely dead is that of a male afternoon caller 
2. Sloane Street was considered “not a/| taking his hat and stick (or dry umbrella) 
nice place” for ladies to shop in. | into the drawing-room. It was dying years 


3. It was a law of the Medes and Persians , before the end of the Victorian period, when 
to leave cards next day at a house where you | it began to be omitted from those absurd pro- 
had had a meal. In France this was known | ductions, ‘‘ Books of Etiquette.”’ 


as ‘‘la visite de digestion.’? Many did so | J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
after a party or a ball, as well. | Chiswick 


4. People who were of any consequence, soc aa 4h el 
who had no London house, but rented one | ; I think that this is a very good head- 


for the season, sent their cards with the Lon- | |28> and I hope, i the future that it will 
don house address, in advance of their | be consulted by those who intend to write 


arrival, to all their friends in London. One | novels and other books of the period. The 
or two of the smart stationers undertook the anachronisms that one finds in them make 
delivery of the cards, | the reading of some books impossible. 

5. I can remember no five o’clock teas; but | I keep, and have so done for — forty % 
I do remember a number of carriages | fifty years, a book headed History, Cos- 
(chariots or barouches) stationed outside Gun- | umes, Manners and Customs, etc.’ and note 
ters in Berkeley Square whilst ladies ate | 1” 1¢ everything of interest, such as money- 
ices brought out to them. values, clothing, etc., etc., of English and 

6. It was quite a common practice for goods foreign countries. In my belief the notes are 
to be brought out by shopmen for ladies sit- | #8 Correct as can be; but as, unfortunately, 
ting in their carriages to look at. Many | T cannot read any foreign language except 
ladies never went into shops unless they had French they have in the case of other 
to try something on. A well-known Duchess | Countries to be taken from translations. 
of that time, when asked by a shopman whe- Family Prayers: These my late father 
ther the assistant who had served her Grace | (b. 1818 of a long line of yeoman and wool- 
before was ‘‘a gentleman with black hair,’ | ™an ancestors, holding low Church views; d. 
drew herself up and replied, ‘‘ No, he was a | 1895) read (except when ill, or away) every 
nobleman with-a bald head.”” (A chestnut I | morning at 8.30, and every evening between 
fear). 9.30 and 10. In his absence, and after his 

7. It was quite a common rule, in large | death, my mother (b. 1824; d. 1910), until 
establishments, to oblige a new footman to | an accident, read them without fail. The 
take the name of the departing one. One of | book used was ‘‘ Family Prayers, by the 
my relatives, a kindly but autocratic old | late Henry Thornton, Esqr., M.P.’’ (1760— 
lady, insisted on the first footman always | 1815; M.P. for Southwark; see the 
being Robert, the second William and the | ‘ D.N.B.’). A copy was given to me on my 
third Henry. This lasted till her death; in | marriage; but I regret to say that the hurry 
fairly recent times. of modern life and general change of environ- 
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ment, made it hopeless to try and continue | Town of Rye—and another in an undated list 


I still remember the beautiful 
one of which was 
The book was pub- 


yeading them. 
and reverent passages ; 
written by Z. Macaulay. 


lished in 1834, and there have been several | 


editions since. 
Empty Carriage at a Funeral: 


| 
| 


of King’s Rents in the P.R.O. (Rentals and 


Surveys 15, no. 73), which from internal evi- 


| dence dates between 1319 and 1366, and in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I think | 


that when the deceased had possessed a | 


carriage it followed at the end of the pro- | 
| have been able to trace is in Archeologia, 


cession to show he would no longer use it; 
in the same way as, in a military funeral, the 
late rider’s charger follows the coffin, the 
man’s boots being reversed. 

Reading of a Will: 
tinue in some families. 
1896. 

Male 


I know it was so in 


Visitors and Afternoon Calls: I 


This may still con- | 


do not think that the custom of taking hat | 


and stick into a drawing-room, in large 
towns, outside London, existed after about 
1888. 

Guests Shaking Hands with Members of 


a Family before Breakfast and before going | 


to Bed: My late father’s children living in 
his house up to 1870, numbered twelve, and 


haps two were in the nursery at these times, | 
three or four at school, there was generally, | 


a good number at breakfast, and we often had 
visitors. 
1877, after which date I was not living much 


As far as I can remember up to | a : 
| specifically granted to Queen Eleanor in 1275, 


at home until 1889, and then only up to my | 
marriage in 1892, the family and guests did 


hands on either of the above 
the younger women, married or 


not shake 
occasions ; 


unmarried, usually kissed my father on the | 


forehead; and in the evening the same salute 


se 


sisters when I write ‘‘ we.”’ 
I am sure that old family customs “ die 


guests, if I can in any way prevent doing so, 


when they come into the breakfast-room, or | 


when they retire for the night. I have a sort 
of feeling, especially at night, that it is 
“ good-bye.”’ 
HERBERT SovutTHam. 

FRIARS OF THE SACK (clxii. 154). — I 

am much interested in your correspond- 
ent’s query as to the above, as I both own 
and live in a house that once belonged to 
this order. 
_ There are two mentions of the house, one 
in the Patent Rolls in a document dated 
March 25, 1263, in which the Order was 
granted permission to dwell in peace and 
quietude in the place that they have in our 


which John, son of Robert Paulin, pays 4d. 
for a tenement ‘‘quod fuit fratrum Sac- 
carum.’’ This 4d. was still paid in the sev- 
enteenth century by the owner of my house. 
The fullest account of the Order that I 


vol. iii. pp. 125-131, and from this I gather 
that it came to England in 1257, and was 
suppressed here in 1307, and finally on the 
Continent in 1511 by the Council of Vienne. 
The following list of houses and dates are 


five: 
1257. London. 
1257 or 1258. Cambridge. 
Cir. 1266. Norwich. 
Ante 1272. Worcester, 
1272. Newcastle. 
Ante 1277 Lynne. 
Ante 1284 Leicester. 
Uncertain. Lincoln. 
Uncertain. Canterbury. 


though, of course, of the younger ones, per- | And if we add ante 1263, Rye, we get a list 


of ten houses. 

It is stated that the Friars were much 
favoured by Henry III and Queen Eleanor, 
and as Rye was a King’s Manor and was 


this would account for their presence here. 
Lreopotp A. VIDLER. 
The Fratres de Sacco (or de Penitentia) 


began in Italy and came to England sub 
Henry III. They had a house in Aldersgate 


was given. We certainly did not shake hands | en) in 1257, which was suppressed in 
with our guests; I refer to my brothers and | imei te Heisy. 111 


They had a house in Cambridge, 
in 1258; one in 


Leicester in the time of Edward I; one in 


: : i ncertain; one in Lynn, where 
hard,’’ as I never will shake ha wit r | Lincoln, date u ee: 
es ° e hands with our | they were known as 


Beguines and Bon- 
hommes; one in Norwich, dedicated to St. 
Mary, founded by W. de Grissing in 1250 
(see Brit. Arch. Ass. xiv. 147); one ‘in 
Constable garth,’? in Northumberland, in 
the time of Henry III; one in Oxfordshire, 
founded in 1257, dissolved in 1307; one in 
Worcester, in the time of Henry III. I 
can find no reference to them at Chester. 

They had many settlements in France, 
Spain, and Germany, but lost most of them 
after the Council of Lyons (1274), when they 
were suppressed, with many other mendicant 
orders, by Pope Gregory X. Yet in England 
the Fratres de Sacco remained in existence 
till the final suppression of the religious 
orders in the sixteenth century. 
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Some authorities think that the 
hommes, mentioned above, were a separate 
Order, of English origin. 
Henry III, on his return from Germany in 
Ashridge for them, and that they followed 


frock. They had another house at Edington. 


Gasquet does not credit them with the house | 


at Lynn. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


There seems to be little doubt that the 


Friars of the Sack continued to exist in | 
England till the destruction of the monas- | 


teries in the reign of Henry VIII. Cardi- 
nal Gasquet and Helyot are at one upon 
the point. 
come upon them pretty quickly after the 


Council of Lyon; it was not long before they | 


were deprived of their houses in Flanders 
and Germany. But the austerity and other 
virtues of the Boni homines, as they were 
called in England, made them popular there 
and elsewhere, so that the process of extinc- 


tion, where it took place, was a gradual one. | 
At Paris they did not transfer their settle- | 


ment to the order of St. Augustine till 1293, 
and then they did so under economic stress ; 
for they alleged that they could not main- 
tain it owing to their poverty and the few- 
ness of their numbers. 
them something in his will. 
France, desiring to get premises for the 
Austin Friars, represented to John XXIf 
that the monasteries of the Sachets (i.e., 
friars of the sack) at Rheims, Orleans and 


Tournay, were empty, whereupon the Pope | 


wrote in 1520 to the Archbishop of Rheims 


and the bishops of Tournay and Orleans, | 
instructing them to respect the wishes of the | 


King. The monastery at Parma was handed 
over to the Servites in 1326. 


had set up establishments at Saragossa and | 


Valencia in the time of Innocent III. 


What strikes the student of the thirteenth | 


century is the extraordinary variety and 
exuberant growth of orders, not always easy 
to differentiate, sometimes ephemeral and in 
a state of constant transformation. 
case of the Friars of the Sack we have appar- 
ently an order, all triumphant from the 
hour of its inception, yet disappearing after 
an existence of about a quarter of a century, 
that is, if it did disappear, for there seems 
some reason to suppose that it continued 
sometimes to preserve its ; 
Unquestionably it decayed. Did the Friars 


| 
Bons- | 


Polydore Vergil | 
says that Edmund of Cornwall, brother of | 


| partly merged with the Dominicans? 
1257, built and endowed a fine monastery at | 


Elsewhere destruction may have | 


They were in exist- | 
ence in —_— in 1300, for a bishop left | 
Philip V of | 


The Friars | 


In the | 


individuality. | 


of the Sack originate in Lombardy, in Pro. 
vence, or even in Germany? Were they 
absorbed by the Austin Friars, or did they 
remain partly independent, and were they 
i Have 
homines any affinity with the 


the Boni 


| Cathari, also called Boni homines, in which 
the rule of St. Augustine, wearing a blue | 


case they may have been the representatives 
of Oriental heresy in Western Europe? The 
mere putting of these questions should be 
| enough to show with what an atmosphere of 


| fog the subject is begirt. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 

DISUSE (clxi. 459, clxii. 30, 66, 104, 
| 123, 156, 177).—Among the equipment of the 
still-room, seventy years ago, were iron 
moulds at the end of long handles, which 
| worked like tongs. One kind of these was 
|for making the wafers, cream-coloured or 
pink with cochineal, and rolled up, which 
accompanied ices at dessert for dinner- 
| parties. The manufacture of wafers by the 
| great biscuit-makers gradually ended this 
home production. Another mould was for 
| making gofers (gauffers, gauffres), small, 
| oblong cakes of batter, deeply stamped with 
|a cross-barred pattern, which held the 
| powdered sugar and cinnamon, served with 
, them as a sweet at dinner. The following 
| quotation claims them as a delicacy special 
to my old home county : 

The Lincolnshire gofer may be seen any day 
and all day being made, in that focus of 
traffic and modernization, as you pass down by 
the side of the Charing Cross Station to what 
was Hungerford Market. (Lincs ‘N. and Q’ 
i, p. 41. 1888). 

I have not been able in any old London 
directory to identify a shop in Villiers Street 
likely to have been selling them; and they 
| can hardly have been cooked in an oven on 
| wheels. Hungerford Market, opened 1833, 
| was closed 1862. It had many shops, some 
| for china ornaments where, as a_ boy, 
bought presents, one of which, an exaggerated 
wasp whose wings lift off, has come back to 
me; but I have no recollection of a confec- 
tioner’s, nor of being treated to gofers, Per- 
haps some other correspondent has such a 
| remembrance. The last time I had gofers 
| was far from Lincolnshire in a famous re 
| taurant of Moscow in 1896, attending the 
| unfortunate last Tsar’s coronation ; there they 
| were somewhat thicker than ours, and 
| served with caviare. 

In a gun-cupboard in the servants’ hall, 
among other -weapons of the chase, was 4 
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ingle-barrel Joe Manton shot-gun, which had 
hen fired by means of patches. 
patches were of paper holding detonating 
powder, pushed into metal heads, of which 
there were some half-dozen, fixable on to the 
hammer. é 
the flint-and-steel and the percussion cap, but 
yere not long in use being too inconvenient. 
The copper-cap at first had the white 


detonating powder unprotected, so that damp | 


and rain affected it; then it was covered with 
shiny waterproofing, which minimised the 
niss-fires. ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
padee OF KING’S MESSENGERS: 
XVIII. CENTURY (clxii. 100).—I can- 
not answer the questions asked, but can offer 


a couple of extracts bearing on the subject. | 


In 1688 the badge was ‘‘ curiously chased 
with a Christal over the Armes and 2 sup- 
porters on each badge.’’? At that date twenty 
such badges were provided, weighing in all 
over 106 oz., at a cost of £127 10s. 3d. (P.R.O. 
in L.C, 9/46). 

In 1706 a badge weighed 5 oz. 13 dwt. at 
js. 5d. an ounce and £5 ‘‘ for fashion ”’ 
—L.C. 9/46). 

In the later years of George II. a messen- 
ger was ordered to receive a new badge as he 
had lost ‘‘ the Arms Christal and Greyhound 
belonging to his Escutcheon”? (L.C. 5/110). 
New badges were issued when necessary to 


make good damage or loss, and when there | 


was any change in the royal arms or sup- 
porters. Until 1762-3 the old badges then 
teeame the property of their holders. This 
had been the occasion of some abuse ; direction 
was therefore given that the jewel-office 


should offer two guineas for any old badge | 
surrendered, and that no holder of a badge | 
should receive a new one until his old one | 


had been handed in. 

The ‘‘form of the escutcheon’’ was 
thanged in 1762-3 (L.C. 5/110); seeing that 
there was not then any alteration of the arms 
supporters which had been in use since 


the accession of George I. it seems probable | 


that the intention was only to alter the 
shape of the shield, and thus to put all 
previous issues out of date and without 
authority. J. V. Kirro. 


PHIL (PIL) GARLICK (clxii. 


means a peeled onion, and is derived from 
nll (peel: Genesis xxx, 37) and garlic. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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The | 


These were intermediate between | 


155).— | 
“ Pilgarlic’’? was a common or vulgar | 
rm of mockery for any baldheaded man. It | 
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ARAH STICKNEY ELLIS (clxii. 137).-- 
I hope to send to Miss SHIRER, in a 
short time, information on which I have 
been for some weeks engaged; namely a copy 
of ‘The Home Life and Letters of Mrs. 
Ellis,’ fully annotated (as most of the per- 
sons referred to are distinguished only by 
initials) and accompanied by a directory des- 
cribing the position of each one. I have 
also a sketch genealogical chart, shewing the 
various relationships. 

The book gives the history of Sarah Stick- 
ney, not only from 1812 to 1837, but from 
1802, when she was three years old, and 
her mother wrote: ‘‘ Thy sister S. is in 
trouble just now, not having done her task, 
and dinner is nearly ready. She is very 
idle about her work, but fond of her book.” 
Again: ‘‘I think thou wouldst be rather 
entertained to see thy sister Sarah’s draw- 
ings; she spends a great deal of time with 
slate, or paper and pencil.”’ 

When she was six or seven, some papers 
carefully put away in a bottom drawer were 
explained to be ‘‘only some of Sarah’s 
tales.”’ 

I have the letters quoted, written by my 
great-grandmother, and one other, which 
reads: ‘‘S ... goes to school regularly and 
reads, sews and spels, she is most difficient 
in sewing, but I have no doubt of her im- 
proving as she hath now got to be willing 
to give her attention to it.”’ 

S. was then aged three years and thirty- 
two and a half weeks. 

The book referred to is the work of Rachel 
Binns, 1817-1895, who was responsible fox 
| the whole of the literary work, as well as for 
the cost: the title-page reads .‘‘ Compiled by 
her nieces.”’ 


Grorce J. Binns. 


William CALDER MARSHALL (clxi. 
426 s.v. ‘ Burial-places of Artists ’).-- 
This sculptor was buried at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, he having died at Ebury Street, 
S.W., on 16, June, 1894. This information 
was given to the writer by one of his grand- 
sons. A good biography will be found in the 
‘D.N.B.’ Supplement made up to 1921. 


FreD HitcHin-Kemy. 


REGIMENTAL RECORDS (clxii. 155).— 
Yes. At the same time it will be help- 
ful if the querist will give the name under 
which the runaway enlisted, the date and 
place of enlistment, and the regiment in 
which he enlisted. 
J. H. Lesuzz, 
Society for Army Historical Research. 
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The Library. 


Lhe Platonic Epistles. Translated with 
Introduction and Notes by J. Harward. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net). 


USTRALIAN scholarship in this book of 
Mr. J. MHarward’s makes a_ notable 
contribution to one of the prettiest problems 
left to us by antiquity,—or, as modern stud- 
ents might put it, manufactured by our own 
ingenuity from the remains of antiquity. 
The nineteenth century, sceptical in so many 
quarters, is seldom to be found more sweep- 
ingly so than over these thirteen epistles at 
tributed to Plato. Jowett represents the 
scepticism in its extreme form, denying that 
any one of the letters is Plato’s, and passing 
on also to deny even Plato’s visits to Sicily. 
His reason for the denial—that we have no 
independent testimony about Plato and Dio- 
nysius which is not later than their time by 
several centuries — looks, in the light of 
modern study and modein methods of his- 
torical reasoning, very poor and thin, argu 
ing, too, an oddly defective realisation of 
the significance of our losses, of the gaps in 
our historical material. Mr. Harward, 
however, who would accept all the Letters 
as genuine except the first (and just pos- 
sibly excepting the twelfth) can by now bring 
forward a goodly array of twentieth century 
work and opinion in his support. A list of 
nine writers whose work has been appearing 
from 1906, shows not only the movement of 


opinion, but also its vagaries. The one 
Letter which all the nine accept is the 
seventh. The next, which has been accepted 


since Ritter’s work of 1910 by all but the 
first on the list, is the eighth. The third is 
accepted by Ritter, Hackforth, Post and 
Field ; the thirteenth not by Ritter, but by 


| his Greek, so competent as Cicero, or Bent 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| to our mind, disposes of that conjecture. In 


| tion. 


| Letters themselves or on his translation. 


the other three—we think our author shows | 


good ground for waiving the objections to 
both. The first and twelfth are rejected by 
all, the second by all but Post. The rest by 
most of the nine are rejected, or considered 
doubtful. This table is instructive, as show- 
ing the trend of opinion, as some evidence 
of the degree to which the personal factor 
influences such decisions, and also, as Mr. 
Harward’s re-consideration of the work done 
on these Letters shows, because the first ap- 
parent results, even of counts, or estimate of 
facts, will not always stand testing. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, 20, High Street High 


in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London. 





| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
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Against a long unquestioned tradition of 
genuineness, the chief suggestion of oppon- 
euts is that the Letters are forgeries, rheto. 
ical exercises probably; and the chief reasoy 
behind this supposition (for the historical 
doubts are not, in the scantiness of our jp- 
formation, so plausible as what rebuts them) 
is that they are thought unworthy of Plato 
either in style or in matter. Mr. Harward, 
we think, does well to remind us that judges 
of Plato’s mind and character, as well ag of 





ley, or Gray, had no difficulty about accept- 
ing the letters, and on this part of 
the question we think he might have 
spoken with more confidence than he 
does. Plato’s so-called ‘‘egoism” in 
the quasi-public letters not only does not 
go beyond what we have many times beheld 
without being scandalised in the utterances 
of public men, but by its naturalness in the 
context, often rather increases than dimin- 
ishes respect for him. On the question of 
whether forgery is so much as a possibility, 
My. Harward writes with much acumen, and, 








more places than these Letters it begins to 
seem that, where we are asked to credit for- 
geries, a more robust power of belief is re 
quired of us than that demanded by tradi- 
We have dwelt on Mr. Harward’s 
handling of the problems connected with the § | 
Letters rather than on his handling of the 
We 
will only add that these, and also the his- 
tory in the Introduction, are excellent. 
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Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


AppROveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 


charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 











publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to al 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Ween sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
‘N. & Q” to which the letter refers, 
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